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Equal Rights Admendment Retains Old 


riends, 


Finds New in Eighty-Second Congress 


( 


Election Sweep Increases Support in Both Houses 


HEN the returns of the election of November 7 

became relatively certain, members of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party surveyed the results with espe- 
cial reference to the progress of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 

Prior to the election, members at Headquarters made 
a questionnaire-survey of all candidates for Congres- 
sional office, asking for their position on the Amend- 
ment and expressing our opposition to the Hayden 
Rider. 

The picture for the Equal Rights Amendment is 
vastly brighter in the new Congress. The leadership, 
which means so much, seems stronger for the equal- 
ity cause. In the Democratic Party, in place of the 
lukewarm support given us by Senator Scott Lucas, 
Senate Majority Leader, at the time of the crucial 
vote on the Amendment in the Senate, it is generally 
considered that the leadership will be very largely 
in the hands of Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming, Senator Ernest W. McFarland of Arizona, 
and Senator Walter F. George of Georgia, all three 
of whom are unequivocably for the Equal Rights 
Amendment, voted for it in the Senate on January 25, 
1950, and all three of whom at that time voted against 
the addition of the objectionable Hayden Rider. 

On the Republican side the unquestioned leader is 
Senator Taft who also has declared for the Amend- 
ment, and who gave his help in securing approval of 
the Amendment by the Republican Policy Commit- 
tee when the Republicans were in control of the Senate. 

We rejoice particularly over the election of B. Carroll 
Reece, Republican, of Tennessee, our friend since suf- 
frage days in the House of Representatives, who will 
be back after several years’ absence. 

Members of the National Woman’s Party vearet the 
loss of four friends of the Amendment in the Senate 
who failed of re-election, and one who retired, even 
though their successors are also friends of the Amend- 
ment. Senator Millard Tydings, Democrat of Mary- 
land; Senator Claude Pepper, Democrat, of Florida; 
Senator Elmer Thomas, Democrat, of Oklahoma, were 
defeated, and Senator Sheridan Downey, Democrat, of 
California, retired. They had proved themselves real 
friends. 

We greet three supporters of the Amendment who 
come to the Senate from the House of Representa- 
tives: Everett Dirksen, Republican, of Illinois; F'ran- 
cis Case, Republican, of South Dakota, and Richard 
Nixon, Republican, of California. 

Mrs. Mary Norton, Democrat, of New Jersey, an 
opponent of the Amendment in the House and one 
of the leaders of the movement to substitute the so- 
called Biological Status bill for the Equal Rights 
Amendment, decided not to run for Congress this ses- 


sion. Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, and Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, Democrat, 
of Connecticut, leaders in the opposition to the Amend- 
ment, were both defeated. 

The chief sponsor of the Amendment in the House, 
Mrs. Katherine St. George was assured of her third 
term, early in the count. 

Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts, one of the sponsors of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, won her fourteenth term in the House 
of Representatives. She will be the new dean of the 
women members of the House. 

Mrs. Frances Bolton, Republican, of Ohio, a sup- 
— of the Amendment, was re-elected to her seventh 

rm. 

Mrs. Cecil Harden, Republican, of Indiana, a sup- 
porter of the Amendment in the last Congress, was 
re-elected for her second term. 

Mrs. Edna F. Kelley, Democrat, of New York, also 
a supporter of the Amendment was first in the New 
York area to cross the finish line to re-election. 

There are three other women members in the new 
Congress: Mrs. Reva Beck Bosone, Democrat, of Utah, 
re-elected for her second term, and Mrs. Marguerite S. 
Church of Illinois, and Ruth Thompson of Michigan. 
The position of these three candidates on the Amend- 


ment is not known at this writing. 


In considering the Amendment in the new Congress 
it is important to remember that with each succeed- 
ing Congress, the Amendment is introduced anew, and 
ee fresh impetus and greater understanding and 
support. 


Susan B. Anthony Elected to 
The Hall of Fame 


The Hall of Fame, on the campus of New York Uni- 
versity overlooking the Hudson and the Harlem Rivers 
announced the result of its 11th quinquennial election 
on November 2nd—six more added to the illustrious 
group. We are pleased to note that the campaign which 
Ethel Adamson sponsored for so many years has at 
last achieved its goal—Susan B. Anthony was elected 
to the Hall of Fame. Out of 186 candidates, Miss An- 
thony was third in a group of six who received the 
necessary votes. They were as follows in the order of 
the balloting: 

Dr. Wm. C. Gorgas votes 
Thomas Woodrow Wilson _._. 77 votes 
72 votes 


Alexander Graham Bell 70 votes 
Theodore Roosevelt _ 70 votes 
Josiah Williard Gibbs 64 votes 
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TEXT OF EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 
“Equality of rights under the law shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of sex. 
“Congress and the several States shall have power, within their respective 
jurisdictions to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 
‘Tnis amendment shall take effect one year after the date of ratification.” 


STATUS OF AMENDMENT 
Introduced: 


In Senate, Jan. 13, 1949, by Senator Guy M. Gillette (D), Iowa, with 
35 co-sponsors. 


In House, Jan. 5, 1949, by Rep. Katharine St. George (R), N. Y., 
with 120 co-sponsors. 


Referred to Judiciary Committee of both Houses, at time of introduction. 


rted: 
Favorably by Senate Judiciary Committee, March 14, 1949. 
Present Status: 


In Senate, 


sage January 25, by vote of 63 to 19, with additional provisions. 
n House, 
Before Judiciary Committee. 


Equal Rights - in - Wonderland 


Many people have asked why the National Woman’s 
Party opposes the Hayden rider. Here is a simple 
explanation. 

The Equal Rights Amendment as introduced reads: 
“Equality of rights under the law shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any State on 


 aecount of sex.’ 


When action was taken by the Senate on January 
25, 1950 a rider, the so-called Hayden rider, was put 
in by a surprise move by the opponents of the Amend- 
ment. This rider reads, “The provisions of this article 
shall not be construed to impair any rights, benefits, 
or exemptions now or hereafter conferred by law 
upon persons of the female sex.” 

Thus in lines 1 and 2 a constitutional change is sug- 
gested, and in lines 3 and 4 a direct contradition of 
that change is stated. In the space of 4 lines women 
are (a) granted complete equality, and (b) denied 


Do You Know bea 


... THAT Esther Hobird Morris received the honor 
due her as the “Mother of Woman Suffrage” when a 
plaque honoring her was dedicated at her former 
home and burial place, Cheyenne, Wyoming, on Sep- 
tember 26, 1950? Mrs. Morris was the first woman 
justice of the peace at old South Pass City where she 
lived in 1868.- There, by adroit maneuvering, at her 
famous tea party she obtained a pledge from each 
candidate to vote for woman suffrage in the first terri- 
torial legislature. Colonel Bright carried out his 
promise after his election. Mrs. Morris died in 1902 
in Cheyenne, and in 1939 the Historical Landmarks 
Commission dedicated a monument at the site of her 
home and office. 

... THAT the statue of a WAC was recently placed 
on the prominent thoroughfare of Canal Street in 
New Orleans? The people of New Orleans took this 
means of honoring the contribution of American wo- 
men to the victory of the Allies in World War II. 

. . . THAT in a survey by the Women’s National 
Institute, the state of Delaware tops the list of states 
in the percentage of appointments of women to key 
positions? The second smallest state won, between 
July, 1949, and July, 1950, seventeen women ap- 
pointees, a ratio of one in about 15,000 persons. Min- 
nesota is next with 122 appointees, one in about 
22,000 population, Oregon is third with 39, or one in 
about 27,000 population. On basis of numbers, not 
percentage, New York leads the country with 164. You 
might be interested to know that this bit of infor- 
mation is from the interesting little publication “‘Wo- 
men’s Chains.” 

.. . THAT, according to the Bureau of the Census 
of the Department. of. Commerce, nearly _ 900,000 
women were added to the civilian labor force between 
June, 1949, and June, 1950? A most interesting fact is 
that nearly three-fourths of this increase was among 
women forty-five or older. This is the group usually 
hardest hit by any reduction in employment. Per- 
haps women can take heart at this report. 

... THAT in Australia the main drive for the year 
was centered on eliminating sex discrimination from 
the Australian law? Both Federal and State govern- 
ments have been approached with demands that they 
sponsor an Equal Citizenship (Blanket) bill. Mem- 
bers of the Australian Federation of Women waited 
on the State Premier with a request that the subject 
of the Blanket Bill be placed on the agenda of the 
Premier’s conference. It was pointed out by the women 
that such a bill would be in line with the general 
direction of legislation in most countries. It is one of 
the results of the fine work of the Status of Women 
Commission of the United Nations. 

. .. THAT more reports of the Commission on the 
Status of Women have received favorable action in 
proportion to their number than those of any other 
group at Lake Success? ' 

... THAT although Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt as Chair- 
man of the Commission on Human Rights opposed the 
full-commission status for the Status of Women Com- 
mission, when that status was reached, publicly ac- 
knowledged its exceptionally fine work when reports 
were to be the order of the day at Lake Success early 
in October? | 


(Continued on page 43) 


that equality by the granting of special benefits and 
exemptions. And the United States Senate voted for 
this Alice-in-Wonderland piece of legislation which 
would make legal innumerable restrictions under the 
name of “benefits” and “exemptions.” Confusion 


sg confounded — and far worse than no bill at 
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A Very Present Danger . . . The I. L. O. 
Convention on Night Work For Women 


When the President sent to Congress his executive 
communication on the International Labor Organiza- 
tion Conventions on Night Work for Women and 
Young Persons Employed in Industry, and when Sec- 
retary of Labor Tobin submitted copies to the Gover- 
nors of the forty-eight states, women were threatened 
with a backward step. These Conventions were ac- 
cepted by delegates to the International Labor Con- 
ference in San Francisco, July 9 and 10, 1948. 

This is the wording of the first Convention, or 
treaty, as it actually is: Articles 1 and 2 are definitions 
of “Industrial undertaking” and “night work.” Ar- 
ticle 3: “Women without distinction of age shall not 
be employed during the night in any public or private 
industrial undertaking, or in any branch thereof, other 
than an undertaking in which only members of the 
same family are employed.” 

It takes little pondering to see what that step back 
would mean. It would forbid many women the pos- 
sibility, let alone the right, to earn a living. It would 
again deny the woman in industry the status of an 
adult worker, able to choose her job and work at it. 

What can we do? On this matter every woman 
can carry out a definite task. Since the Convention 
must be brought into operation by Congress and the 
legislatures, every woman can exert her full influence 
on the members of Congress and of her state legisla- 
ture to convince them that this Convention is con- 
trary to any idea of equality, that it endangers the 
support of many families dependent upon women who 
often must take a job on night shifts, that, in the 
event of an emergency such as is now upon us, it 
— be downright stupid to cut off such a source of 
abor. 

Read this Convention carefully. Think through its 
significance to Equal Rights. Remember that it must 
be brought into operation by the states and that your 
state is one that has the Convention before it for 
action at this very moment. Then go out and work 
on your legislators. Don’t let your state say, “Yes,” 
to this backward legislation. This is a step backward 
not only for America but for the world. Begin with 
your state to keep the women of the world free to be 
adult workers. 


(For information on the I. L. O. Convention on 
Night Work for Women, and on the President’s 
message of August 2, 1950 to Congress on this 

 gubject, see Document No. 676, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 81st Congress, 2nd Session, dated 
August 2, 1950. This document may be obtained 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives.) 


Do You Know .. . 


(Continued from page 42) 


. . . THAT Ingeborg Hansen has won the distin- 
guished position of President of the Danish Chamber 
of Deputies? It is the first time in the history of 
Denmark that a woman has been elected to this stra- 
tegic post. Frau Hansen was a member of the Board 
he a International Alliance of Women from 1926 


. . . THAT a speech by Australian State Senator 
Agnes Robertson advocated the establishment of the 
position of Minister for Housekeeping? The Danish 
Parliament has already set up this position without 
portfolio. The duties include housing, home care, food 
prices, and child care. (Above items from “Dawn,” 


All Over Again? 


by MAMIE SYDNEY MIZEN 
* Associate Editor, Equal Rights 


There has been a noticeable increase recently in utter- 
ances of various individuals and groups reflecting a 
strange recurrence of an old theme. Oné such series 
of articles was by Mrs. Agnes Meyer, well-known 
writer on social subjects. It is quoted here simply 
because it is symptomatic of this trend. 

Mrs. Meyer evidently believes that women are in 
danger of losing their identity as women because of 
their greater participation in the affairs of living out- 
side the realm of housekeeping and child-bearing. She 
feels that ‘“motherhood-substitute” occupations, as she 
calls them, are the careers in which women are success- 
ful. She talks about the moral force that woman 
“once exerted,” and says that she can and must save 
civilization by “achieving new moral standards that 
will conform to the very different conditions of today.” 

Then the gist of the matter: “Women have been 
tempted to put too much emphasis on equal rights be- 
cause the slogan was used by some admirable pioneers 
who won us the vote, equal pay for equal work, and 
other desirable objectives. In many respects, however, 
it is a pernicious doctrine, especially in two areas— 
those of sex and of marriage.” Why it is pernicious 
for women to wish to be people, to be first-class citi- 
zens, the author does not say. But this is not the worst. 
The article goes on: “The sexual morality of our nation 
has never been lower, because in seeking for equal 
— women have dragged their standards down- 
ward.” 


That last statement is a shameful accusation against 
an idea. Certainly there has been a lunatic fringe in 
the woman movement, just as there has in the social 
betterment movement, if such a term can be used of 
the whole field of social work. Mrs. Meyer has care- 
fully omitted the impact of the whole mass of Freudian 
ideas, rightly and wrongly interpreted. Two world 
wars have dislocated our economy, with accompanying 
changes in the pattern of employment which would 
have occurred despite the equal rights agitation Mrs. 
Meyer deplores. Now with another era of disturbance 
in prospect, the cry of “kitchen, children, church” for 
women will be forgotten and they will be urged to join 
in the defense effort, to take jobs here, there, anywhere 
needed, the fears of losing femininity all pushed out of 
consciousness. Women are always people, always first- 
class in national crises, always in need of “protection” 
when they become competitors when pressure slackens. 


It may not be entirely fair to quote bits of an 
article. But read the whole thing in a recent “Atlantic 
Monthly.” Remember it is only one of many in which 
the writers are attempting to point out the results of 
frustrations of our time, only prove in their solutions 
that they are trying to run “back to the mother,” as 
Jung would say, to run back to the old simplicities 
which are no more. The things they say are at once a 
symptom and a warning; a symptom of the growth of 
a paternalistic attitude, dangerous to full development 
of individual responsibility which is the heritage of 
adulthood and a warning to women that.they must 
guard what they have won, and hold the torch of free 
womanhood high. 


Perth, Australia, Australian Federation of Women > 
Voters.) 


..+- THAT married women working exceed in num- 
ber single women workers by three million, and if 
women who are widowed or separated from husbands 
are added to the total, it would reach in round numbers 
over ten million? Hence the trend noted above. 
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“The Door That Swings Not Back” 


NEVITABLY the day comes when even the greatest 

friends of humanity must walk through that “door 
that swings not back.” Their passage into whatever 
new and larger sphere of consciousness they may have 
entered has but left this narrower realm the poorer 
by their absence but rich in their legacy to the years 
ahead. 

Recently the National Woman’s Party and friends 
of equality everywhere lost three good friends. These 
three, two women and one man, had long raised their 
voices in support of freedom and equality for both 
sexes. Now that those voices are still, the world of art 
as well as the cause of women has suffered grievous 
loss. 
One of these friends was Florence Oelrichs who made 
her pseudonym of Michael Strange famous over the 
world. Actress and author, she was indefatigable in 
placing her talents at the service of women in the fight 
for suffrage. 

Within a few days of Michael Strange’s passing, the 
stormy petrel of stage and letters, the gad-fly of so- 
ciety, the sharp-witted, tender-hearted Irishman, 
George Bernard Shaw said “I’m tired, now,” and went 
to his rest. There was scarcely a cause whose objec- 
tive was the forward reach of the human spirit to 
which GBS did not lend his support. It is, however, 
for his championship of the rights of women to 
equality and freedom that we remember him grate- 
fully. His great drama of “St. Joan” epitomizes the 
right of a woman to be herself, even in violation of the 
canons of time and country and church. No one has 
pictured The Maid so humanly, so truly as this friend 
of the rights of women. Everywhere we mourn. this 
gallant, puckish, wise and kindly critic of the human 
race. 

The national Woman’s Party felt most deeply the 
loss of one of its own when the bright spirit of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay left its tenement. She had been the 
voice of striving youth in the stirring twenties, she 
had written lyrics as great as ever this new land had 
heard. Her “Ballad of the Harp Weavers” which 
brought her widest acclaim, her “The King’s Hench- 
men” to which Deems Taylor set stirring music, in- 


Noteworthy Statement on Equality 


CYNTHIA WARE 


Head of Women’s Division, War Manpower 
Commission, for Cleveland, O., Area in World War II. 


“American women proved to the whole world in 
World War I that they can do a man’s work and do it 
well. The distinction between ‘man’s work’ and ‘wo- 
man’s work’ has faded — and in many instances em- 
ployers actually prefer women for jobs formerly con- 
sidered for men only. 

“It took a world-wide conflagration to soften the 
benches outside employment offices for women — and 
take the frost bite out of the receptionist’s greeting. 
It took a Pearl Harbor debacle to skyrocket the shy 
housewife — the timid grandmother — and the awk- 
ward school girl into the category of important per- 
sons not to be offended or carelessly frightened. 

“My advice-to the Senators Hayden, Russell, Leh- 
man, et al is—Never Underestimate the Power of a 
Woman.” 


“After the most careful study of all sides of the ques- 
tion, I feel that no amount of special benefit to women 
is good enough to offset the basic damage done to hu- 
man equality.”—PEARL BUCK. 


dicated the variety and the breadth of her poetic 
ability. Young people in our schools today have their 
adolescent imagination captured when the deep emo- 
tions of her “Renascance” impinge upon their sensi- 
tive minds. Her voice, somehow, belonged to the ca- 
dences of that era which saw her rise. But it will 
always speak to youth who feels the same impelling 
surge of life. 

But to the members of the National Woman’s Party 
one of her sonnets will always be the trumpet call to 
be up and forward. Written in 1923 for the launch- 
ing of the “Equal Rights” Amendment campaign, it 
has been a continuing source of courage and inspira- 
tion. It is “The Pioneer,” whose last line, “Take up 
the song, forget the epitaph” has come to epitomize 
the philosophy of the National Woman’s Party. Edna 
St. Vincent Millay will always live for us in that line, 
and no one present at the meeting in the Capitol 
crypt, November 18, 1923, when she read it will ever 
forget. Because we wish all our readers to have it, 
here is “The Pioneer” : 


Upon this marble bust that is not I 

Lay the round, formal wreath that is not fame; 
But in the forum of my silenced cry 

Root ye the living tree whose sap is flame. 

I, that was fierce and valiant, am no more — 
Save as a dream that wanders wide and late, 
Save as a wind that rattles the stout door, 
Troubling the ashes in the sheltered grate. 

The stone will perish: I shall be twice dust. 
Only my standard on a taken hill 

Can cheat the mildew and the red-brown rust 
And make immortal my adventurous will. 
Even now the silk is tugging at the staff. 
Take up the song,—forget the epitaph. 


So, as the out-swinging door closes after these three, 
we have lost their presence, but it can never shut away 
their message and their song. 


No Equal Pay in Australia! 


Senator Dorothy Tangney (Labour, W.A.) asked in 
the Senate whether Mr. McBride would introduce 
lower rates for women passengers in the Australian 
Capital Territory, thus setting an example to State 
Governments and private commercial interests as a 
step towards bringing the female basic wage—only 
54 percent of the male basic wage—into line with 
living costs. 

The answer was that in the absence of a female basic 
wage for the capital territory, women’s wages were 
determined on a percentage basis of from 60 to 75 
per cent of the male rate. It would not be practicable 
to comply with the request. From “Wife & Citizen.” 


Merry (Zi, 


How about playing Santa Claus to Headquarters? 


There is always a satisfaction about giving 
where a gift is needed. 


Headquarters needs rugs, mirrors, small tables, bed- 
room chairs, bed-linen, blankets, towels, burea 
scarves, lamps, etc. | 


Maybe you have just the thing. Don’t store it. 
Give it to Headquarters. 
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BEQUESTS 
To The National Woman’s Party 


Word has recently been received at Headquarters of 
a thousand-dollar legacy left to the National Woman’s 
Party by Dr. Frances Dickinson of Chicago, for pro- 
motion of equal rights and passage of the Amendment. 
Some years ago Mrs. William J. Funk of Maryland, 
left a bequest to be used for ratification of the Amend- 
ment in Maryland. Recently the Maryland Branch 
offered to use three hundred dollars of the interest ac- 
cumulated on this bequest to help pay the expenses of 
Congressional work. 

Mrs. Almira Sweeten of Baltimore, left five hundred 
dollars to the National Woman’s Party. 


Is the National Woman’s Party in YOUR Will? 

We print this bequest form as a gentle reminder 
that you who believe in equal rights can continue to 
work for the cause after your death. . 

“TI give and bequeath to the National Woman’s 
Party, incorporated under the laws of the Dis- 

tric of Columbia, the sum of 
dollars for its corporate purposes.” 

Our income from current receipts is not sufficient 
for the work, as most of our members know. We ask 
you to consider thoughtfully, adding a codicil to your 
will bequeathing to the National Woman’s Party such 
amount as you feel you can in the light of other 
obligations. 


In Memoriam 


Louis Leon Ludlow 

As EQUAL RIGHTS goes to press, we are deeply 
grieved to learn that a devoted friend of the Equal 
Rights Amendment passed away November 28, at 
George Washington Hospital. 

Mr. Ludlow had sponsored the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment in every Congress of which he was a member. 
His Congressional career covered ten Congresses and 
ended in 1949. He was the first newspaperman to go 
directly from the press gallery to a Congressional seat. 
While press correspondent he gave devoted service to 
the suffrage cause and constant aid in his newspaper 
columns. He was one of the most steadfast supporters 
of suffrage. He served as a Washington correspondent 
for Indianapolis newspapers for many years. He rep- 
resented the State of Indiana from the 71st through 
the 80th Congresses. 

Mr. Ludlow first introduced the Equal Rights 
Amendment on January 11, 1932. He worked con- 
stantly in support of it and re-introduced it in each 
succeeding Congress that he served. 

He was an ardent feminist and believed that the only 
way to secure equality under the law for women was 


. through a Constitution Amendment. He said “It is 


obvious that equal rights should be guaranteed by being 
written into the basic law of the land.” 


Mrs. Barbara Ayrton Gould 


One of Great Britain’s leading women politicians, 
Mrs. Gould died in London, October 14, 1950. 

Soon after she graduated from University College 
in London, she joined the woman suffrage movement 
under Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst and was imprisoned 
for her part in the campaign. She once led the parade 
of suffragettes as Joan of Arc. Mrs. Gould was elected 


to Parliament in 1945. She was Chairman of the Labor 


Party in the first year of the second World War. 

At her death she was Chairman of the British Coun- 
cil, a government supported Agency for promoting 
cultural relations with other countries. 


New Books 


The Florence’ Bayard Hilles Library has just re- 
ceived from Emily Dunning Barringer, M.D., her book, 
BOWERY TO BELLEVUE ($3.00, W. W. Norton and 
Co., Inc., New York.) 


This is a chronicle of her early medical experience 
in which she tells a lovely and heartwarming story of 
how she broke down the bars of prejudice and won 
the fealty of ambulance drivers, patrolmen and citi- 
zens. She was the first woman doctor to be appointed 
to the staff of Gouverneur Hospital in the depths of 
the east-side slums. As a regular interne, she had to 
ride the ambulance on emergency calls at all hours and 
to all kinds of places. 


Added to the natural hazards of the job was the bit- 
ter antagonism of the men on the staff. Miss Dunning 
knew that the test was not one for herself alone,— 
its outcome would affect all women doctors and deeply 
influence their future in the profession. 


Out of her day-to-day experiences come incidents of 
deep human interest; and her descriptions of people 
and events evoke the charm as well as the vitality and 
the spirit of achievement that characterized the days 
when the century was young. 


PROBLEMS OF SEX by Maude L. Glasgow (price 
$3.00, Christopher Pub. Co., Boston, Mass.), has just 
been received at Headquarters and placed on the li- 
brary shelves. 


In this fascinating treatise Dr. Glasgow strives to 
banish sex antagonisms, for nature demands the vary- 
ing qualities of the sexes shall complement each other, 
and frowns on the suppression of such qualities on 
either side. She says, “Disobedience to natural laws 
has resulted in much of man’s inhumanity to man, and 
that includes woman.” 


Dr. Glasgow has long been a friend of the Woman’s 
Party. In a recent letter to Headquarters she wrote: 
“A new generation of women has grown up taking for 
granted what was won for them so hardly. Most 
women are so ignorant of their own history, the know]- 
edge of which is so necessary to help them get rid of 
their inferiority complexes.” 
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Professional Women Advocate Equality 


A Woman Physician Speaks 


Excerpts from an article in the Journal of the American 
Women’s Medical Association 


by DorotHy W. ATKINSON, M.D. 


“Women must prove that they can work alongside of 
men and not against them, that their thinking can be 
factual as well as feeling and maternal. But after that 
the prejudice will still have to be overcome. Can we, 
in our life time, overcome this cultural lag which tends 
to undermine our status of professional equality? Can 
we, through better communication between our group 
and the leaders in medical education, secure these po- 
tential opportunities without forcing the issue on a 
basis of bitterness, frustration, and unrest? To quote 
Stuart Chase in his recent book, The Proper Study of 
Mankind: “Human dignity appears when a person is 
sure of his status and role; when strivings, pushings, 
schemings to achieve another role are at rest; when 
one knows that he belongs and life is clear before him.” 

But what of our role? Is it to be the mirror image 
of man, and in seeking equality are we to lose track of 
our own inner distinctive values as women? This will 
not advance our cause and society will be the poorer 
for it. Is our problem complicated by the fact that we 
are forever shuttling to and fro between two disparate 
attitudes; of wanting to be like the man and needing 
to be like ourselves?” ... 

“T say to you, with these things in mind, give us the 
courage to make it perfectly plain and clearly under- 
stood that we expect adequate and equal opportunities 
for higher training. 

Having accepted this premise give us the courage to 
value ourselves as women and not just as imitators of 
men, recognizing and sharing with our community our 
intuitive insight, our ability to nurture and to comfort, 
and last of all, our power for good in a time beset with 
perils to our very civilization.” 


Indiana 


Miss Mary Anderson, of the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation and Public Services, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, was elected President of the Indiana 
Society for the Equal Rights Ament on Novem- 
ber 10, 1950. 


Headquarters Visitor 


Miss Elsie Maitland of London, an officer of the 
Six Point Group, the English organization of women 
working for equality, is in Washington for the winter. 

She was guest at an afternoon tea at Alva Belmont 
House recently, exchanging views with members of the 
National Woman’s Party and the World Woman’s 


Party. She brought greetings from -our colleague 
Hazel Hunkins Halliman. 


“In their personal dignity as children of God, a man 
and woman are absolutely equal. ... She has to collab- 
orate with man toward the good of the State in which 
she is of the same dignity as he.”—Pore Pius XII. 


A Woman Lawyer Speaks 
Excerpts from an article in the Women Lawyers Journal 
by Mary DONLON* 


“None can be assured of a good living, but all should 
have the chance to develop their fullest capacity for 
useful service without limitation because of race, creed, 
color or sex.’ 

“We are, perhaps, one of the few organizations 
whose members will insist on the elimination of dis- 
crimination based on sex. We understand that dis- 
crimination on any of the bases mentioned tends to- 
ward further discriminations. The tide has been mov- 
ing during these past fifty years toward equal oppor- 
tunity for all. If women allow themselves to be dis- 
criminated against, the tide will have turned back, not 
just for women, but for other minority groups as well. 
There is a real challenge here for women. They are the 
guardians of the portals of freedom, standing there as 
defenders not only of their own rights but also of the 
rights of others.” 


* Member of the New York Bar; Chairman of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, State of New York; Trustee of Cornell University; Member of Execu- 
tive Committee of the New York Republican State Committee. 


“IT am uncompromising in the matter of woman’s 
rights. In my opinion, she should labour under no legal 
disability not suffered by man. I should treat the 
daughters and sons on a footing of perfect equality 
... Women must have votes and an equal legal status. 
But the problem does not end there. It only commences 
at the point where women begin to affect the political 
deliberations of the nation.’””-—MOHANDAS K. GANDHI. 
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DO YOU LIKE THIS PICTURE OF ALVA BELMONT HOUSE? 


Beautiful reproductions on post cards exactly this size are 
available at five cents each in lots of ten or more. 


Remember your friends at Christmas with this National Woman’s 
Party postcard. Write to Headquarters for your supply. 


Woman War Correspondent Gets 
Equal Rights 


When Marguerite Higgins, New York Herald-Tri- 
bune reporter, was ordered to leave Korea after three 
weeks of brilliant reporting, during which she lived 
and worked under exactly the same conditions as the 
men, she rightly considered it a discrimination based 
on sex. The Military were unmoved by her protests 
and eventually got her on a plane for Tokio. Arriving 
in Tokio, Miss Higgins found orders to return to the 
Korean battle front. Her chief, Mrs. Ogden Reid, 
publisher of the Herald-Tribune and a staunch sup- 
porter of the Equal Rights Amendment, had refused 
to accept such a discriminatory ruling against one of 
her employees. She insisted that she had the right to 
send reporters—male or female—wherever she chose. 
And, since as Miss Higgins said, ‘““Word of Mrs. Reid’s 
stubborness had reached all the way to the high brass 
in Tokio, back I went to Korea.” 


Young Woman Outrides Men in 
International Competition 


At the National Horse Show in Madison Square Gar- 
den, in November, Norma Matthews, a California 
ranch girl, brought victory to the United States team 
fr the first time in two years. This was done against 
topflight international competition, including members 
Ct the Mexican Army team which has dominated the 
show for three years. With a gentle hand and easy 
celiberate urging, Norma cleared jump after jump, 
‘uiding her pinto mount, Country Boy, through a per- 
‘ect ride. The magazine “Time” says, “The apprecia- 
ve roar from the usually staid crowd would have 


Some “Firsts’’ — 1950 and 1925 


In Chile, for the first time in that country’s rather 
turbulent history, a woman, Senora Maria de Ja Cruz 
is seeking a senate seat. In a by-election to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of the “grand old man” 
of Chilean politics, the lady will be the first woman to 
seek such high office. 


Turning back the clock a quarter of a century, the 
thrilling story of Madame Alexandra David-Peel comes 
to light. She was the first woman to enter the for- 
bidden city of Lhasa, the holy city of Tibet. Again 
and again refused entrance into the area, Mme. David- 
Peel determined to make the journey. A student of the 
language, customs and religious thought of the country, 
she determined to try to enter in disguise. With her 
adopted son and some aides, and dressed as Tibetan 
beggars, the little group survived the incredible hard- 
ships of the journey and entered the Forbidden city on 
a holy day, spent weeks there. 


ALVA BELMONT HOUSE 
on Capitol Hill | 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Friends of members of the National Woman’s 
Party have the privilege of staying at Head- 
quarters when in Washington. 


done credit to a fight mob cheering a knockout.” 

Norma Matthews is 27 years old and has had 22 
years of riding experience. Heretofore women have 
been barred from Olympic jumping competition, but 
if the U. S. delegation has its way in Olympic Com- 
mittee meetings this spring, the bars will come down 
in time for the 1952 Olympics. 
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